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the West. Says Dr. Sarton: "It is highly instructive to see that this
same problem (or pseudo-problem), the amalgamation of rational-
ism and faith, had to be solved over the entire civilized world. The
faiths involved were different, but the problem remained essentially
the same. The most impressive comparison is that relative to the
three great Mediterranean religions, because in those three cases
the intellectual experience was to a large extent identical. Thus we
can witness the desperate efforts of a large number of Muslim,
Jewish and Christian schoolmen to reconcile Hellenic rationalism
with three different sets of religious dogmas'* (ibid., Vol. I, p. 27).
The influence of religion on science in the East was no different
from that in the West. The Jews were followers of Judaism when
they made their contributions to science, and to-day some of the
most eminent scientists are Jews. The Arabs when they made their
great contributions to science between the eighth and twelfth
centuries were already Muslims. The people of India were Hindus
and Buddhists when they made their contributions. There seems
to be no justification for holding the view that the religions of the
East inhibit science while the religions of the West stimulate it.

Dr. Sarton has said that since the sixteenth century the Eastern
civilization remained at a standstill or even degenerated, and
thought that it was because the Easterners did not discover or
apply the experimental method. To the question as to why the
Easterners failed in this respect. Dr. Sarton says that "it is impos-
sible to answer.3' But he ponders: "Would the explanation be,
perhaps, that Eastern people, say, the Muslims, had reached the
limit of their development, that they were like those gifted children
who startle die world by their precocious achievements and then
suddenly stop and become less and less interesting, while others,
at first less brilliant, pass far ahead of them?" (ibid., Vol. I, p. 29).
Dr. Sarton put it more positively when he said that "the Arab
genius was less vigorous and less fertile" (Sarton, History of Science
<wd the New Humanism, p. 105), If it means anything, it is that the
limitation is racial. And yet Dr. Sarton has stated unequivocally
that the difference between the East and the West was not of race
but one of method, the experimental method, and that, too, since